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Perhaps the deci- 
sive struggle of our times is being 
fought in the socio-economic 
sphere within the under-de- 
veloped countries. Does the 
United States recognize the 
challenge? 


In Mexico City, serious 
young artists of that nation reg- 
ularly put their best talents be- 
fore the public in an open-air 
display cach Sunday at Sullivan 
Park. ‘A photo essay.) 


The im- 
portant role that Louisiana plays 
in trade, travel and commerce 
between the United States and 
Latin America. 
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Fast efficient service gets 
your cargo to its 
destination via the 
only U.S. line on 
Trade Route 31, 

the essential 
route to the 


Fast American Flag 
freighters from Gal- 
veston, Houston, 
Mobile and New 
Orleans to 
Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, 


west coast (Bolivia) and 
of South Chile, sail- 
America. ing every 

10 days. 


Expert lf you 
handling are ship- 
by experi- ping to 
enced shore- Se 4h 
side and ship 


America’s 
West Coast, 
remember: “The 
dependable 
way isG &S A”, 


personnel 
assures you that 
your cargo will 
be delivered as it 
is received. 


GULF & SOUTH AMERICAN 


STEAMSHIP CO., INC. - 821 Gravier Street, New Orleans, La. 
In other cities call Lykes or Grace 











THE CASE FOR THE NATIONAL 
LOTTERIES 


ON many occasions the question has arisen: Should 

the United States establish a National Lottery? 
But as many times as the question has been posed, 
it has been shouted down. Nevertheless, the idea of 
a national lottery for a worthy purpose, such as 
public health, seems to hold a great deal of popular 
appeal for Americans. 

In our August issue, Latin American Report ran a 
story titled, “Mexico Spins Her Wheel of Fortune 

. for public health.” The article was subsequently 
reprinted in the September Reader's Digest. Letters 
have since poured in from every corner of the United 
States. The central theme of all this mail has been: 
“How can I buy a ticket on the Mexican National 
Lottery?” 

The answer is, of course, that yow can not. The 
sale of lottery tickets in the United States is expressly 
prohibited by law. Likewise, the purchase through 
the mails of lottery tickets from Mexico or any other 
country is forbidden by Federal Law. 

The article on the Mexican National Lottery 
pointed out the good aspects of the lottery as it is 
practiced in that country. For example, the lottery 
finances Mexico's entire public health program, 
eliminates taxes for that purpose, and does away 
with the need for a hundred-and-one charitable 
drives for health purposes. At the same time, the 
National Lottery enables the Mexican citizen to in- 
dulge his innate urge to venture a few pesos on the 
possibility of large stakes. Such is the case in most 
Latin American countries, where national lotteries are 
conducted for worthwhile purposes. 


"The volume of letters received in this corner, con- 
cerning the Mexican lottery article (incidentally, 65 
per cent of the letters were from women), causes us 
to ponder the current appeal that a United States 
National Lottery might hold—provided the proceeds 
of such a lottery should be earmarked to finance so 
worthy a cause as public health and welfare. 

Charitable drives to raise funds to stamp out this 
disease or that, become more and more from year to 
year; legislative bodies are asked for ever more and 
bigger appropriations to provide health benefits for 
the aged, welfare funds for the indigent, and numer- 
ous other causes that have arisen or will arise. Granted 
that these are real needs, might not a national lottery 
in this country remove some of the burden from 
business man, housewife and working man—and 
at the same time provide him with a little soothing 
recreation by permitting him to place his hopes on 
the spin of a wheel. 

Oh, Mr. U.S. Citizen would still have to swallow 
his bitter pill, all right—but this way it would be 
in the form of a sugar-coated palliative. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send old address, exactly as 
it appears on your ma‘azine, along with new address, 
including zone number. Allow at least four weeks to 
effect change. 

THIS MONTH’S COVER: Two attractive young connois- 
seurs inspect outdoor display of Mexican art at Sullivan 
Park, Mexico City. (Color photo by Dennis J. Cipnic.) 
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PRESIDENTS ANSWER 
POLLON EISENTIOWER PLAN 











O* September 5th, the Interamerican Economic Conference 
opened in Bogota, Colombia to discuss the ‘‘Eisenhower 
Plan” for economic development in Latin America. 


In view of the vital nature of the Conference between 20 
Latin American republics and the United States, the Editors 
of LIFE EN ESPANOL undertook a unique journalistic feat... 
an unprecedented poll of the 20 Latin American Presidents. 


The Editors cabled the Presidents five specific questions. 
Within ten days, 19 Presidents cabled their answers—full, 
frank, thought-provoking. The only abstainer — President 
Dorticos of Cuba.-In the September 5th issue of LIFE EN 
ESPANOL, readers can find the answers...can discover what 
each President thinks the U.S. can do to help in his country, 
where he feels the U.S. has failed in the past and what the 
role of private investment in Latin America is likely to be. 

This exclusive LIFE EN ESPANOL report is vital for business 
men concerned with Latin America and for all Americans 
concerned about the future of our hemisphere. 

For copies, printed in English, of this important report 
write: The Editor, LIFE EN ESPANOL, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 


LIFE 


EN ESPANOL 





PROMOTING BETTER UNDERSTANDING 
BETWEEN THE AMERICAS 











In Mexico: 








{ Carden of Artists 


Mexico City’s Greenwich Village, or artist’s quarter, 
is not easy to find. The city’s artists live in no one 
particular neighborhood, nor do they tend to congregate 
in any small group of restaurants or bistros. Yet, if 
the visitor to Mexico wants to see local art, it is waiting 
for him, and usually right around the corner—literally. 

A block off of the Paseo de la Reforma, one of 
Mexico City’s main thoroughfares, and only a stone’s 
throw from most of the better hotels, is Sullivan Park. 
There, on any Sunday morning, Mexico’s artists may be 
seen in full flower, displaying their paintings and 
sculpture. It’s all for sale, and usually at very reasonable 
prices. By the way, bargaining over prices is often 
frowned on when dealing directly with a serious artist. 


The customer should consider the value of the talent 


and time represented in the work before he 
gets himself into an embarrassing situation. 


Sullivan Park’s exhibitions are sponsored by the 
Jardin del Artistes. In English that comes out reading 
Garden of Artists. It is a city-sponsored organization of 
young painters and sculptors who have in common 
an intense creative urge. 

Members are, for the most part, extremely serious 
young people who are working hard to carry on 
Mexico’s growing reputation for excellence in the fine 


arts. The surprising thing is that many of them have 
a considerable amount of talent. Most of the work 


on display in Sullivan Park is well worth seeing. 








Paintings of any description can be 
found somewhere in the park-wide 
exhibit, either standing on their own 





easels, or—as in this case— 
hung from a handy tree. 


“Well, | don’t know .. .’A customer 
hesitates for a moment while considering 


the purchase of a painting. 
He later buys it. 





An exhibitor arrives for the day. Many 
of the artists form transportation pools, 
chip in q few centavos apiece, and take 
a one-peso cab to the park. Paintings 
are stacked carefully in the back and 
they ride hunched up in one corner 

of the front seat. Once on the spot, 
they scatter to their various 

favorite exhibit haunts. 


Statue of one of Mexico’s national 
heroes remains cooly aloof from this 
display of modern art. Painter munches 
sandwich and awaits a more 

receptive viewing audience. 
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Sullivan Park’s Sunday exhibits are 
sponsored by the Garden of Artists. 
From the looks of things, it might just 
as well have been called the 
Forest of Easels. 















A sculptor at work. He makes miniature 
busts while you wait—a fascinating 
display of a talent for an 

entranced subject. 


What's that? A passing delivery boy 
casts an unbelieving glance at some 
Sullivan Park woodcuts. Those are 
emtpy wastebaskets he is carrying 
on his back. 
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State of Lonistana 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


Baton Rouge 





Jimmi€ H. Davis August 10, 1960 


GOVERNOR 


TO THE AMERICANS IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


GREETINGS: 


On behalf of the citizens of Louisiana, let me extend 
a cordial invitation to our neighboring Americans -- North and 
South -- to visit our State and to participate with us in the 
growth and prosperity of a New Louisiana. 


Whether you visit us as tourist or businessman, you 
will find -- as others before you have -- that we offer a generous 
and heartfelt welcome. Industrially, we offer a strategic location 
astride the Mississippi River, a super highway to the markets of 
the world for your Louisiana-manufactured goods. 


From a tourist's standpoint, we offer a graciousness and 
Old World charm that is without parallel and that has remained 
unchanged during the centuries since our founding. 


Especially do we extend our welcome to the Americans 
to the South. Our future is irrevocably linked with yours: The 
sea that separates us narrows with every technological advance- 
ment and today we are physically, as well as spiritually, 
neighbors of the friendliest kind. 


This bond can best be kept alive by mutually advantageous 
contact, and I look forward to your visit. 
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New Orleans port activity... sugar from 


Ports of Louisiana 


... for the interchange of trade with Latin America 










































Port of New Or 5.000 ships ; Soi 
year Se ee Pap pst: OUISIANA eo the et eae 

most strategic position in relation 
to trade with Latin America. Lying 
athwart both the 12,000-mile Missis- 
sippi River waterway system and the 
Intra-coastal Canal, and served by eight 
trunkline iailroads, Louisiana is a great 
two-way funnel for commerce between 
the U.S. mid-Continent and Latin 
America. Principal link between these 
two trading areas is the Port of New 
Orleans, which handles about one- 
tenth of all United States-Latin Ameri- 
ca reciprocal trade, amounting to more 
than $8 billion annually. 

Latin America provides a market for 
about 25 per cent of the United States’ 
exports and is the source of 30 per 
cent of her imports. Thirty-nine per 
cent (by volume) of all exports pass- 
ing through the Port of New Orleans 
are destined for Latin America, and 


72 per cent of all imports through j 
this city have their origin in Latin 
America. Commerce through other ! 


Louisiana ports follows much the 
same pattern. This is the importance 
of Latin American trade to the state 
of Louisiana. 

What does this endless flow of 
goods consist of? The south-bound 
parade of products runs the gamut, of 
manufactured consumer goods rang- 

















ing from razor blades to automobiles, 
food staples such as wheat and rice, 
and every type of heavy industrial ma- 
chine. The north-bound parade features 
raw sugar from the Caribbean; coffee 
from Brazil, Colombia, Guatemala and 
Mexico; cotton, lead and zinc from 
Mexico; bauxite ores from Jamaica 
and the Guianas; oil from Venezuela; 
copper and nitrates from Chile; and 


many lesser commodities from many 
countries. 

To service this ever-growing trade, 
mighty industries shot up by the hun- 


ways to process the raw commodities; 
a far-flung banking system came into 
being to finance both industry and 
trade; and great ports were developed 
to expedite the flow of materials. 


dreds along the state’s rivers and wafer- 








WEEKLY SAILINGS: 


DIRECT TO: 


MAYAN LINE 


HOUSTON every TUESDAY 
NEW ORLEANS every FRIDAY 


Havana, Cuba; Belize, British Hon- 
duras; Puerto Barrios and Matias de 
Galvez, Guatemala; Puerto Cortes, 
Honduras. 


(Service also available from other Gulf Ports) 


STRACHAN SHIPPING COMPANY 


General Agents In The United States 
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Sixty years of the ultimate in fashion, quality and good taste. 
Shop in luxurious comfort in a friendly atmosphere for gifts 
.. . fashions for women and children. 
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Port of Lake Charles... more than 800,- 
000 tons of shipping, much of it from 
Latin America 


Foremost of these is the Port of 
New Orleans. The port consists of 35 
miles of developed waterfront facili- 
ties—wharfs, warehouses and bulk- 
storage terminals, to accommodate 
5,000 deep-draft and 2,800 inland ves- 
sels that serve the port in the course 
of a year. The volume of imports han- 
dled in a year’s time comes to 5.4 mil- 
lion tons, valued at $640 million; ex- 
ports amount to 7.3 million tons valued 
at $843 million. It ranks as the second 
port in the nation. 


Developed facilities include a 5.5- 


mile-long industrial canal, 14 miles of 
wharves and terminals, and a 25-acre 
Foreign Trade Zone where imports can 
be stored and processed without going 
through customs. Under construction 
is a $100-million tidewater ship chan- 
nel, called the Mississippi River-Gulf 
Outlet, that will cut 40 miles off the 
present 100-mile Mississippi River 
route to the open waters‘of the Gulf. 
Going up beside this new waterway, 
only a few miles from downtown New 
Orleans, is a vast bulk handling fa- 
cility. A 12-year, $120 million port 
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expansion plan, now in its second year 
of development, will increase the pub- 
lic general cargo wharfage by about 
50 per cent. 

Long active in the development of 
world trade, New Orleans’ Interna- 
tional Trade Mart is, scheduled for a 
beautiful new home—a 19-story, $15 
million building overlooking the Mis- 
sissippi River at the end of Canal 
Street—to begin construction this year. 
New Orleans’ Moisant International 
Airport, with many flights daily to 
Latin America, boasts a new $7.5 mil- 
lion-dollar terminal building. 


Great center of hemispheric trade 
that New Orleans is, it is not the only 
important Louisiana port city. Baton 
Rouge, located 235 miles inland from 
the Gulf, is the farthest inland deep- 
water port on the Mississippi. As long 
ago as 1957, Baton Rouge handled 
21.5 million tons of world shipping. 
A recently completed $36 million-con- 
struction program has given the port 
most modern facilities. A new Intra- 
coastal Canal link is under construc- 
tion to further improve Baton Rouge’s 
position in the inland waterways sys- 
tem. A 2.5-mile, slack-water barge 
canal has just been completed to pro- 
vide additional dock facilities and in- 
dustrial sites. Baton Rouge also relies 
heavily on Latin American imports, 
especially minerals from the Caribbean 
area, 

Louisiana’s third deep-water port is 
Lake Charles. Lake Charles is located 
32 miles inland from the Gulf of 
Mexico by way of the Calcasieu River 
and Pass Ship Channel, in southwest 
Louisiana, Its harbor and terminal dis- 
trict embrace 203 square miles, with 
48 miles of frontage on deep water and 
18 miles of shallow water. The channel 
that connects the Port of Lake Charles 
with the Gulf is deep and wide enough 
to accommodate even the big super- 
tankers of today. A movement is un- 
der way to further deepen and widen 
the main channel; and the future calls 
for development of an industrial canal 
as part of the port. This port, too, is 
tied into the Intracoastal Waterways 
system. 

To show the growth of Lake Charles 
as a center of hemispheric and world 
commerce, the port’s tonnage in 1950 
was 319.000; by 1958, this had grown 
to 815,000 tons. No small part of this 
shipping involved Latin American 
commodities. such as nitrates from 
Chile to feed Lake Charles’ chemical 
and fertilizer industries. 

These are the big. deep-water ports 
of Louisiana; but the effects of hem-: 
ispheric trade that flows through the 
port cities are felt mightily throughout 
the state. @ 


LATIN AMERICAN REPORT 


Why change a 
successful 
combination? 
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If you were among the many new 
shippers who contributed to 
the tremendous winter movement 
of cargo through the Port of 


New Orleans, you learned: 


That a skilled foreign-trade 
team including economical 
freight forwarders, experi- 
enced bankers, conscientious 
stevedores, and forward- 


looking warehousemen ... 


Taking maximum advantage of 


the matchless inland transpor- 


tation system consisting sein’ 
Gs 
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of 8 major rail lines, 46 truck Vas 


lines, and 50 barge lines... 


Teamed up with over 100 
liner services to produce 

for you important savings in 
time and money. To competed 


these advantages. . 


Make New Orleans 
your all-year-round port! 


Ship via ~~ ~eakambiialhaMlens 
PORT OF 


U.S.A. 




















A totally new, and different type of 
service is now available to buyers and 
businessmen in the Free World. Just a 
year old, it has already saved thousands 
of dollars and hundreds of hours for its 
subscribers. 


It is a personal representation service 
which rapidly gathers information, prices, 
availability of material and dozens of 
other details for you right from a base of 
operations in New Orleans—the gateway 
to the Americas and the World. 


This service was started because, for 
15 years, John R. Long—a businessman in 
Venezuela—found it impossible to get 
reliable and rapid service from purchasing 
agents, freight forwarders and manufac- 
turers. He reasoned that what was needed 
was someone in the U. S. A. to REPRE- 
SENT THE BUYER . . . with the buyer’s 
welfare always the primary concern. 


Only a year ago, this service was 
established and already is considered a 
phenomenon in foreign trade circles. It 
has broken through the time barrier to 
speed materials and information to people 
who need them badly for the operation 
of their businesses. 


Clients in countries throughout the 
World are constantly using this new 
service and their repeated inquiries testify 
to its value. Many clients use our service 
to pinpoint sources of supply so that they 
can avoid wasting time when they arrive 
in the U. S. on their business trips. The 
price is a mere $10.00 per month, pay- 
able three months in advance, and bears 
a complete money back guarantee if you 
are not satisfied. 

Your letterhead or the coupon below 
will bring you our brochure fully describ- 
ing this personal representation service. 





May we hear from you soon? 
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bee as Louisiana lies astride the 
mid-Continent gateway for com- 
merce with Latin America, so does 
the state’s leading city funnel through 
its port and air terminals much of 
the mid-Continent’s travel to and 
from the other Americas. New Or- 
leans is a well-traveled, two-way 
thoroughfare. Thousands of outbound 
American tourists and commercial 
travelers from the mid-West and East 
rub shoulders with other thousands of 
Latin American intourists, passing 
through the city’s busy new Moisant 
air terminal or the Mississippi River 


wharves where passenger and cruise. 


ships dock. 

For many thousands of these travel- 
ers, bound in either direction, historic 
New Orleans, rich in recreation and 
cultural attractions, provides a pleasant 
stopover enroute to their destinations, 
For thousands of Latin American 
visitors, the Crescent City and sur- 
rounding area zs the destination. Latins 
come from afar to shop well-known 
stores like Maison Blanche, Gus Mayer 
and Holmes; to transact business; to 
attend the state's schools, colleges and 
universities; such as Tulane, Louisiana 
State and Loyola; for medical check- 
ups and treatment at clinics like Ochs- 
ner’s. Most linger to enjoy the pleasures 
of recreation and entertainment, events 
like the Mid-Winter Sports Carnival 


One of the state’s many 
... Bague Falaya State Park 


Pn Milas 


recreation spots 
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or Mardi Gras; or to absorb the diverse 
cultures of a city that, of all US. cities, 
is perhaps most atuned to their own 
way of life. | 

Effects of the Latin American tour- 
ists’ pesos, Bolivars and cruzeiros on 
the economies of the city and of the 
whole state are not to be taken lightly. 
The visitor to Louisiana from the other 
Americas does not only spend for 
goods and services while in the com- 
munity, but he takes home with him a 
better understanding and a deeper ap- 
preciation of this country and of its 
people. 

What does he see—the visitor to 
Louisiana from another land? 


He sees a land where the new and 
the sleek and the modern elements of 
progress have been tastefully blended 
with the rich and mellow patina of 
bygone years. Along one levee of the 
storied Mississippi are ante-bellum 


plantation homes that have stood for 


more than a century beneath moss- 
draped oaks; and*along the opposite 
shore, the teeming industrial plants of 
Louisiana's famed Miracle Strip. Mod- 
ern highways carry the tourist quickly 
and pleasantly from the beautiful 
Bayou Country, where Cajun people 
live little differently than they did 
generations ago, out into sweeping 
farmlands where bountiful crops of 


The Vieux Carré... 


an old cit) 


unchanged look of 

































ged look of 


New Orleans’ fabulous Canal Street, a hem- 
ispheric shopping center 


Louisiana Vacationland ©: / 


rice, sugarcane, strawberries and cotton 
are grown and harvested with the 
latest mechanical devices. 


From the great oaks and the cypress 
swamps of southern Louisiana to the 
slash pine forests of the north, the 
state offers a fast-changing diversity 
of scenic panoramas. The tourist 
doesn’t have to be content with view- 
ing these wonders from the highway. 
A system of state parks permits him 
to penetrate with ease and comfort the 
very heart of woodland and marshland. 
Longfellow-Evangeline Park near St. 
Martinsville in the Cajun’ Country 
takes the visitor back into the roman- 
tic past. Just across Lake Pontchar- 
train from New Orleans, Fontain- 
bleau, Bogue Falaya and Abita Springs 
Parks provide excellent recreationi fa- 
cilities. Chemin-a-Haut Park in north- 
ern Louisiana, and Chicot Park in the 
central part of the state provide an 
outing in cypress-studded water won- 
derlands. Rivers, lakes and bayous of- 
fer an unexcelled diversity of fishing, 
and of hunting in season. 

Nowhere is the contrast between 
historic and modern more apparent or 
on grander scale than in the city of 
New Orleans, itself. The very name, 
New Orleans, conjures up romantic 
visions of the Old South. of river boats 
and jazz—and even farther back than 
these, of hot-eyed French and Spanish 
belles. and cold-eyed pirates. Names 
like Basin Street and Rampart Street, 
Storyville and Jackson Square. Bourbon 
and Royal. the Garden District and 
the Vieux Carré—all have acquired 
world-wide svnonvmvy with this city by 
the mouth of the Mississippi. 

Storyville is no more; and Basin 
Street and Rampart are not what thev 
once were; but throughout much of the 
Vieux Carré, or French Quarter. his- 
tory has been stayed. There are many 


The painters of Pirates’ Alley in the Vieux 


Carré 


1% 


buildings that remain virtually un- 
changed from the days 150 to 200 
years ago when this 100-block area 
was New Orleans. Here French opera 
was introduced to America; and here 
jazz was born. And Dixieland holds 
forth today in the Quarter cafes, played 
by musicians who are disciples not far 
removed from the original greats. Sym- 
phony, concerts, and opera are per- 
formed seasonally a few blocks away. 

The old buildings along the narrow 
streets of the Quarter retain the famil- 
iar lacework trim of wrought iron 
balconies. Artists paint in Pirate's 
Alley and along Jackson Square in 
front of ancient St. Louis Cathedral 
flanked by the Cabildo and the Pon- 
talbas. Nearby is the old French Mar- 
ket and the sidewalk cafes where. the 
white-tie-and-tails set brushes shoulders 
with truck drivers for a late-at-night 
cup of coffee and donuts. These cafes 
stay open all night, because the Quar- 
ter, with its night life, never really 
sleeps. Many fine restaurants, world- 
famous for New Orleans cuisine, also 
are located here and there throughout 
the Quarter. 


Canal Street is 170 feet wide, includ- 
ing the palm-studded center ground 
where ancient streetcars grind and 
growl. This street with its fine shops 
and stores separates the old Quarter 
from the modern city where tall build- 
ings reach skyward. A few blocks be- 
yond Canal sprawls the ultramodern 
Civic Center, Over it all hangs the 
good-enough-to-eat smell of roasting 
coffee beans from far-off Latin 
America. 

Beyond the Civic Center, streets 
fade away into the Uptown residential 
districts. The Garden District with its 
lovely homes is not far from the river; 
the University District lies farther out 
along shady St. Charles Avenue. where 


Mardi Gras in New Orleans . . 


hem ispberic tourists 


Tulane, Loyola and Newcomb College 
are located. A new expressway leads 
to the Lakeside District, where costly 
new homes have gone up across the 
drive from the seawall. And across 
from Pontchartrain Beach, with one of 
the South’s biggest amusement centers, 
is the new Louisiana State University 
at New Orleans. 


New Orleans is almost never with- 
out something special to offer the visi- 
tor to the city, but winter and spring 
are the most active seasons. The winter 
climate is generally pleasantly cool and 
the sky is bright and blue; azaleas and 
other flowers are in bloom. The Mid- 
Winter Sports Carnival features a week: 
of various sports competitions, includ- 
ing the Sugar Bowl Sailing Regatta, 
and winding up with the classic Sugar 
Bow! football game on New Year's 
Day. 

By that time, the Carnival Balls are 
under way, and there will be one al- 
most nightly until Mardi Gras. Mardi 
Gras culminates a week of day-and- 
night parades by the various Carnival 
Krewes, and is characterized as “the 
greatest free show on earth.” Literally, 
Mardi Gras applies to Shrove Tuesday, 
the day before Ash Wednesday which 
opens the Lenten season. Next year’ it 
falls on February 14. 

Beginning on the first Sunday after 
Easter (April 14, next year) and last- 
ing 15 days, is the Spring Fiesta, which 
includes parades and pageantry such as 
“A Night in Old New Orleans.” 

But whatever the season of the year, 
the traveler from the countries to the 
south will find New Orleans and all 
of Louisiana a delightful place to visit, 
whether he comes north as a tourist, 
or merely to mix a little pleasure with 
business. The city and the state wel- 
come him, as they do his U.S. counter- 
part on his way south. @ 


. “world’s 


greatest free show” 
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Petro-- chemical industry at Baton Rouge 


Industry at the Crossroads of tner-American Commerc 


ie a relatively short span of time, 

Louisiana has surged ahead from a 
largely agrarian economy to take her 
place beside the industrial giants of 
the United States. The industrial 
growth of any area depends to a great 
extent on the availability of raw ma- 
terials coupled with the cost and ease 
of transportation. Add to these factors 
an abundance of water (required by 
many industries), low-cost fuels, readily 
trained manpower, and markets, and 
you have the ingredients for industrial- 
ization. Louisiana possesses all of these 
ingredients in abundance. 

The hard core of the state’s indus- 
trial growth is based on petroleum, 
petro-chemical, chemical and primary 
metals industries. Of the raw materials 
that feed these industries, many are at 
hand within the state, and many more 
come cheaply and in great volume by 
way of the state’s waterways and ports 
from the Caribbean countries and 
other areas of Latin America and the 
world at large. 

Petroleum that feeds the petro- 
chemical industry, and fuels many 
other industries in the state, comes 
from some 10,000 producing wells, 
more than 2,000 of these being off- 
shore. Production of crude oil and 
natural gas in 1958 was valued at 
$1.25 billion in Louisiana. Off-shore 


reserves alone are estimated at 10 bil- 
lion barrels of oil and 14 trillion cubic 
feet of gas. 

Louisiana produces 2 million tons of 
sulphur, nearly 4 million tons of salt 
and 5 million cubic yards of lime-shell 
annually, from almost unlimited re- 
serves. Forests of the state supply great 
quantities of wood resins and oils for 
the chemical industries. But entirely 
aside from the state’s own raw material 
reserves, the ports and water-ways tap 
for Louisiana industries a vast reservoir 
of non-metallic minerals in the Latin 
American countries that ring the Carib- 
bean, and in the islands themselves. 
These minerals include bauxite for the 
aluminum plants, lead for gasolines, 
nickel, cobalt, zinc and a host of others. 
Imported raw materials are supplied 
through three major ports—New Or- 
leans, Baton Rouge and Lake Charles 
—and move along some 7,000 miles of 
the state’s inland waterways. 

Besides providing cheap transporta- 
tion, an abundance of water is neces- 
sary for the state’s chemical industry. 
The Mississippi River alone offers the 
nation’s largest water supply—a daily 
flow of 309 billion gallons. This com- 
bination of abundant water, raw ma- 
terials, transportation and cheap fuel 
in the form of natural gas, has built 
for Louisiana a chemical industry with 


an annual output in excess of $600 
million. The Southeast Louisiana 
chemical industry complex, itself ac- 
counts for 58 major plants. 

Post-War industrial plant invest- 
ment in the Baton Rouge-New Orleans 
area} has been in excess of $1 billion. 
Industry in the New Orleans area 
boasts a $200-million annual payroll 
and provides employment for 50,000 
production workers. 


Included in Southeast Louisiana's 
industrial complex, sometimes called 
the “Miracle Strip,” or the “Golden 
Strip,’ from New Orleans to Baton 
Rouge, are such giants as Kaiser Alu- 
minum and Chemical Corporation, 
with a quarter of a billion dollar in- 
vestment; Freeport Nickel Company's 
$40-million nickel and cobalt produc- 
ing plant at Braithewaite; and Esso’s 
Baton Rouge refinery, largest in the 
nation, with a daily crude run of 355,- 
000 barrels. Not all of Louisiana's in- 
dustry, by any means, is occupied with 
the business of chemicals, petroleum 
and minerals. Avondale Shipyards at 
New Orleans builds aad floats some of 
the giant cargo and passenger vessels 
that sail the seven seas. Not to be dis- 
counted is the vast shipping industry 
itself. And the processing of imported 
foods, especially coffees from Latin 





America, is yet another important in- 
dustry. 

Not all of the state’s industrial com- 
plex is confined to the Mississippi 
River area between New Orleans and 
Baton Rouge. The port city of Lake 
Charles, in Southwestern Louisiana, 
has spawned a vast industrial network 
of its own. Around Lake Charles and 
along the Calcasieu River Ship Chan- 
nel, industrial plants valued at nearly 
$1 billion have been established—or, 
are scheduled for construction—since 
the channel opened in 1926. Here, 
again, petroleum and chemicals provide 
the backbone of the complex, and the 
same forces contributed to the area’s 
growth: abundant water. transporta- 
tion and port facilities, fuel and raw 
materials. 


Lake Charles industries include such 
giants as Olin-Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation, Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, Cities Service Refining, 
Continental Oil, Lone Star Cement, 
and many more. Many of these indus- 
tries depend in part on Latin American 
imports (i.e. Chilean nitrates for the 
fertilizer industry) for raw materials 
to feed the indusrtial processes. 

Aside from the Baton Rouge, New 
Orleans and Lake Charles industrial 
areas, there are cities such as Morgan 
City, dedicated to the off-shore petro- 
leum industry; Shreveport, Alexandria, 
Lafayette, and Monroe—each with its 
own industry, though perhaps less di- 
rectly involved in Latin American 
trade for raw materials to keep the 
wheels of industry turning. 

None of the industrial areas of 
Louisiana is standing still, Nine major 
chemical firms between Baton Rouge 
and New Orleans have completed in 
the past four years more than $300 
million in new plant facilities. During 
the year 1959, new industrial construc- 
tion and plant expansions adding up 
to more than $300 million were either 
begun or completed in the New Or- 
leans area. Also in New Orleans, one 
of the nation’s biggest combined in- 
dustrial, commercial and_ residential 
urban development projects was begun 
Jast year—the 32,000-acre New Or- 
leans East, including a 9,350-acre in- 
dustrial area adjacent to the Mississippi 
River-Gulf Outlet. 

This outlet channel will provide the 
city with many acres of additional dock 
frontage for industrial sites. At Mor- 
gan City a multi-million-dollar marine 
complex is planned to provide indus- 
trial frontage. Baton Rouge recently 
opened its new barge channel and 
terminal to provide ample plant sites 
for new and existing industry. Lake 
Charles’ plans for industrial growth 
include the development of an indus- 





trial canal with ample additional in- 
dustrial plant sites. 

Tireless promoter of the state’s in- 
dustrial growth is the Louisiana State 
Department of Industry and Com- 
merce, whose task of bringing new in- 
dustry to the state, and developing the 
state’s resources never ceases. Louisiana, 
as pointed out earlier, does have vast 
resources of its own. Yet. if imported 
raw materials were cut off—and those 
of Latin America, in particular— the 
wheels of many Louisiana industries 
would grind to a halt. A disturbing 
example of this was witnessed only re- 
cently, when Castro’s policies made it 


no longer feasible for Freeport Nickel 
Company to obtain ore from its Moa 
Bay operation to supply its $40-million 
nickel and cobalt processing plant at 
Braithewaite. 

This one incident, alone, points up 
dramatically the importance to Louisi- 
ana industrial growth of the vast Latin 
American storehouse of raw materials 
—and the importance of maintaining 
and improving trade relations with 
Latin America. The fact that Louisiana 
is the main gateway of the United 
States to commerce with Latin America 
looms large as a significant factor in 
the state’s rapid industrial expansion @ 
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NEW ORLEANS-THE PLANT CITY 


Actually, port commerce is one of the reasons for the influx of many industries to 
this area. For to New Orleans’ wharves come the multitude of raw materials needed 
by a wide variety of plants. The very waters that bear that port traffic supply industry 


abundantly with fresh water for manufacturing purposes. 


There are other factors for the city’s distinction as a plant city. The people here 
are friendly and willing, cooperative workers. Nearby resources like natural gas, 
sulphur, salt, petroleum and timber plus low cost electric power amply supply many 


kinds of industries. 


Every form of transportation serves the city—ocean, inland waterway, rail, air, 


highway. Facilities are interconnected, efficient; rates are low. 





New Orleans offers you even more 


It has the mild, pleasant climate you need 
for year ‘round high production. If you decide 
to go into foreign markets, at your service 
are the usual trade aids plus these unique 
ones: International House, International 
Trade Mart, Foreign Trade Zone. 

Yes. as a plant city New Orleans is well 
worth your investigating. Write and we'll 
gladly send you your copy of “These Indus- 
tries Chose the NEW ORLEANS Area.” And 
to make your investigation of a New Orleans 


location easier, we invite you to call on our 
experienced Industrial Development Staff, 
New Orleans Public Service Inc., 317 Baronne 
Street. Valuable staff assistance comes to you 
as a confidential cost-free service. Contact 
us today for the full plant-profit story. 
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FACILITIES TO HANDLE GENERAL CARGO 
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— Renee? an FERTILIZER PLANTS 
ya THE GATEWAY TO PROSPERITY 
—— 


A Port Adequate To Serve All of Central America 


The port construction, utilizing a system cf metal cells, is unique 
in design and a notable scientific achievement. 

The wharf stands 7.10 meters above the water at median tide. 
The access pier that connects the docks with land is 337 meters long, 
and together with the wharf, forms a roadway 463 meters out into 
the sea. The mooring is provided with resilient cushions to absorb the 
shock of impact from any ship. 

The port area has 64,000 square meters of concrete and asphalt 
pavement. 

Total movement capacity in the warehouse yards is 2-million tons 
a year. There are four warehouses that handle a movement of 4- 
million tons annually. 

The ample yards of the port have a great capacity for storage of 
merchandise in the open air. 

Concrete warehouses with arched roofs, also of concrete, form an 
unbroken chain providing great resistance to seismic disturbances and 
against corrosion. 


The port is equipped with powerful tugs, fork lifts, automotive 
cranes, tractors, tow trucks, etc. 


A network of highways and railroads will permit distribution of 
merchandise throughout Central America. 


Comision Ejecutiva Del Puerto De Acajutla 


DR THE PORT OF ACAJUTLA 


of 


El Salvador 
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I} you would like Latin American Report 
to come regularly to you each month for a year, 
fill out the coupon below and mail it, along with 


your check for $4.75 (if you live in the United 
States), or $5.75 (if outside the United States, ) 
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travel, trade, and investment: people, places and 
events in the other Americas. 
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 y the struggle to better the lot of 
™ mankind in the underpriviledged 
nations of the Hemisphere—and in 
the process, to defeat the advance of 
communism—the so-called Act of Bo- 
gota has been written into the record, 
as Latin American Report goes to 
press. It signifies acceptance by Latin 
America of the Eisenhower social im- 
provement plan. It also calls for legal 
and fiscal reforms by the countries to 
help realize the aims of the program. 
But the Act goes further: 

The Act hails President Kubitschek’s 
“Operation Pan America” in no un- 
certain’ terms. And the United States 
pledges wide-scale aid to basic indus- 
trialization, and in the stabilization of 
commodity prices. Another conference 
will be held within 60 days to discuss 
and coordinate efforts to deal with 
these problems. 

Meanwhile, immediate steps are be- 
ing taken to prepare programs and put 
the social development fund into oper- 
ation. The next Congress will no doubt 
be asked to appropriate funds for this 
program and-also to authorize a large 
new fund for basic industrialization. 
The social developmenr fund will 
probably be administered by the Inter- 
American Development Bank. —Ed. 


HERE is shaping up in the wo- 
™ rid a competition for men’s minds 
that very possibly could be the de- 
cisive struggle of our times. The in- 
evitable area of conflict (in a time 
when all-out war has become associ- 
ated with mutual destruction) lies in 
the sphere of economics. The world 
struggle between systems of govern- 
ment is apt to be decisive within the 
next decade—and the judgement as to 
preference will very likely be made 
in the under-developed areas of the 
world. For the West, and government 
by free institution, a key area in this 
struggle is Latin America. 

Stretching over the equitorial hori- 
zon to the south of the United States 
sprawls the vast land area of half a 
hemisphere. The area consists of 21 
independent republics. Lumped rough- 
ly together, they are called Latin 
America. These lands are rich in nat- 
ural resources, but the masses of peo- 
ple are poor. 

There are 198 million of these— 
slightly more than in the United States 
and Canada combined. They are in- 
creasing at an average yearly rate in 
excess of two percent—one of the 
world’s fastest-growing populations. 
At this rate the population will dou- 
ble every 30 years. This means that 
at century’s end there will be 592 
million Latin Americans —- almost 


twice the projected population esti-' 
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So that there may be hope... 


DECISIVE STRUGGLE 


mated for the United 
Canada. 

Will these people be customers for 
products made in U. S. factories? Will 
they follow in our footsteps of govern- 
ment by free institution? Will they 
be our allies—our friends? Or will 
they turn their backs on us in dis- 
illusionment and despair? The answers 
lie in the policies the United States 
pursues in the years just ahead. 

In a world where three-fourths of 
the population are involved in a revo- 
lution 
industrial nations which are least able, 
or willing, to pass on the fruits of their 
system are apt to find themselves on 
the losing end. The fact is recognized 
by East and West. But, in the case of 
the United States, this knowledge was 
slow to be put to use in the country’s 
relations with Latin America. 

With John Foster Dulles as Secre- 
tary of State during the Eisenhower 
Administration, little attention was 
paid to the worsening situation in 
Latin America and such efforts as 
were made in behalf of the under- 
developed nations were directed to- 
ward the Asiatic countries around the 
immediate perimeter of the communist 
bloc. Latin America was virtually ig- 
nored, and the Dulles policy in this 
area was maintenance of the status quo 
(a bitter pill in many of the Americas 
at that time), and little more construc- 


States and 





of rising expectations, those. 


tive than that. Meanwhile, the com- 
munist influence leaped the fire line 
that Mr. Dulles had so painstakingly 
prepared in Asia and the Middle East 
and touched off brush fires in the dry, 
brown tenderbox that was Africa, and 
in Latin America, itself. 

In the Western Hemisphere, the 
communist fire broke out unexpectedly 
in Cuba, and while the State Depart- 
ment went about “maintaining the 
status quo” in that island republic, the 
Red flame licked at the residue of that 
policy and got brighter, until it was 
out of hand. One could see the Red- 
tinged glow from the U.S. Mainland 
and smell the smoke, and cinders 
drifted across the Caribbean to fall on 
other lands where they threatened to 
“fire the untended cane.” The thing 
that happened in Cuba caused some 
eyes to open. 


Partly as a result, President Eisen- 
hower felt it imperative to make his 
“goodwill mission” to Latin America 
last fall. Accompanying the President 
on his tour was the newly-formed Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Inter- 
American Affairs. This distinguished 
sextet, together with the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Inter-American Af- 
fairs, Roy Rubottom, and the U'S. rep- 
resentative to the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank, Robert Cuttler, served 
as the President's eyes and ears on the 
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trip. The hard-working eight returned 
home carrying among them’ 100 
pounds of project proposals, reports 
and notes on the needs of the Latin 
nations and peoples. 

Meanwhile, there was finally estab- 
lished last year, with belated United 
States approval, the Inter-American 
Development Bank. Purpose of the 
IADB is the financing of long-range 
development projects designed for fu- 
ture benefits to Latin America. It was 
unfortunate that this move, so long 
sought by Latin Americans and op- 
posed by the United States, finally re- 
ceived the support of this country only 
after Castro’s actions had posed a 
threat to hemispheric solidarity and 
security, If not a case of too little, it 
was almost a case of too late; yet it is 
something. 

Under direction of Felipe Herrera, 
37-year-old Chilean financial expert, 
the new lending agency will have a 
capitalization of $1 billion, of which 
$850 million is designated for straight 
banking loans and the balance for 
“soft loans” repayable in the curren- 
cy of the country. Forty per cent of 
the capital is subscribed by the United 
States and the rest is put up by other 
member nations. The young bank 
president hopes that by attracting pri- 
vate capital into financing worthwhile 
projects, the bank will be able to pro- 
vide credits greatly exceeding its ini- 
tial capital. The IADB expects to be 
in a position to start taking loan ap- 
plications for consideration by Sep- 
tember, though actual lending opera- 
tions will probably not get under way 
before sometime next year. 


At the present time, there is avail- 
able to Latin America and other un- 
der-developed nations financial aid 
through a number of U.S. and inter- 
national agencies. (See detailed chart 
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of these agencies and their functions 
on the following page.) 

Another Administration move re- 
sulting from the reappraisal of Latin 
American policy, was the recent re- 
placement with Thomas Mann, of Roy 
Rubottom (a Dulles holdover) as As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs. Mann has long 
fought for a more progressive policy 
toward Latin America and has cham- 
pioned such positive acts as stabiliza- 
tion of raw materials prices. 

And then, in the waning months of 
his Administration, President Eisen- 
hower announced one of the most far- 
reaching changes in Latin American 
policy that the U.S. Government has 
ever undertaken. The Eisenhower pro- 
gram asked Congress for $500 million 
for direct social aid to Latin America. 
The big shift was from military and 
economic assistance to social projects 
to raise the standards of living. 

The Eisenhower program resulted 
in great part from the studies carried 
out by the National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Latin American Affairs during 
and after their tour of Latin America 
with the President last fall. But the 
program, and the switch to social as- 
sistance that it represents, was ob- 
viously brought on by Castro’s actions 
in Cuba and the threat of communist 
gains throughout the hemisphere. It is 
too bad that Castro was able to tell 
Latin Americans: “You would not be 
getting this unexpected generosity 
from the United States if it were not 
for me. You can thank me for this 
$500 million windfall.” 


But, with the exception of Cuba, 
most Latin American countries heartily 
endorsed the program. At the Inter- 
American Economic Conference, early 
this month in Bogota—where the eco- 
nomics ministers of the 21 American 
nations were working out, among other 
things, details of the Eisenhower pro- 
gram, Ecuador's José R. Chiriboga in- 
troduced a resolution of thanks for the 
US. change of policy. (The resolution 
was unanimously adopted, except for 
Cuba. ) 

Brazil, where President Kubitschek 
had long been promoting his idea of a 
program of huge economic assistance 
termed “Operation Pan America,” at 
first expressed fear the Eisenhower 
program was too little. Reassured by 
Under Secretary of State Douglas Dil- 
lon that the social assistance program 
was not designed to supplant economic 
assistance, Brazil too took a brighter 
view of it. Said Dillon, “The United 
States intends to increase further the 
provision of assistance for economic 
and industrial development in Latin 
America . . . If the Conference acts on 























... education for a restless youth 


both economic and social fields, we 
will have opened a new era ; 
There is obvious need tor funds to 
finance long-range economic and in- 
dustrial development projects on a 
massive scale in Latin America. But 
this kind of aid, though beneficial in 
the long run, is slow to trickle down 
to the restless campesinos and workers. 
But the Eisenhower plan would begin 
to produce almost immediate results. It 
is designed to open up new land for 
the small farmer, to improve rural liv- 
ing conditions, provide housing and 
medical care, and wipe out illiteracy. 
Many members of Congress also be- 
lieve the Eisenhower program is too 
little. Many see as inadequate anything 
short of a program of “Marshall Plan” 
dimensions. (Eisenhower has consist- 
ently rejected the need for a “Marshall 
Plan” for Latin America.) Dillon, him- 
self, has forecast that the program may 


‘run to $10 billions before there is done 


in Latin America that which has to be 
done. Nevertheless, the Eisenhower 
program is at least a healthy start. 
There is every likelihood that this 
program will be continued regardless 
of which party comes to power in No- 
vember. Vice President Nixon has been 
preaching ever since he was stoned by 
mobs in Venezuela that the United 
States must have a more dynamic Latin 
American policy; Senator Kennedy also 
has recognized this need. 
Unfortunately, not all Congressmen, 
nor all of the public, are as aware of 
the urgency of the situation that faces- 
this country in Latin America. Not all 
are enlightened concerning the threat 
of the Russian economic offensive 
launched to win the under-developed 
countries of the world—including Latin 
America. And not all are aware of the 
relatively small amount of aid the 
other Americas have received out of 
the billions in aid spent by the United’ 
States since World War II. For these 











. standard housing in both urban and 
rural areas 


reasons, let’s analyze the recent his- 
tories of Russian-U.S. assistance to the 
under-developed countries, and to Lat- 
in America in particular. 

In recognizing the challenge of eco- 
‘nomic warfare, Khrushchev has said: 
“Economic cooperation with the So- 
viet Union became a major factor in 
the industrialization of under-devel- 
oped countries which have embarked 
on the road of independent develop- 
ment. As the Soviet Union fulfills its 
seven-year plan of economic develop- 
ment . it will be able to set aside 
ever-increasing material resources for 
rendering aid to other countries . 

Russia launched a modest offensive 
in the year of Stalin’s death, 1954, 
with a $3.5-million loan to Afghanis- 
tan. From a mere $11-million total 
that year, Soviet bloc aid increased 
to $349 million in 1955, From that 
year to 1960 the bloc has given loans 
and credits to under-developed nations 
amounting to $2,730,000,000 in eco- 
nomic aid, in addition to $780,000.- 
000 in military aid. The economic 
offensive was launched in 19 non- 
communist countries. 


U's. Loans and grants to these 
countries during the same period to- 
taled $4,279,000,000 in economic aid 
and $1,460,000,000 in military assist- 
ance. U. S. economic aid to all coun- 
tries for these five years amounted to 
$11.6 billion, and military aid totaled 
$12.4 billion. 

Although the United States aid ef- 
fort is still out in front in most areas, 
the Soviet Government—which doesn't 
have to answer to its people for its 
dispensation of aid nor to depend on 
Congress for appropriation of funds 
—is rapidly gaining momentum in its 
avowed economic offensive. In the 
first two months of 1960, the Soviet 
committed itself to credit of some 
$700 million in five non-communist 
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countries in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. 

So far we have been studying the 
overall picture of world economic 
aid. But since we are primarily con- 
cerned here with Latin America, let’s 
take a closer look at how this particu- 
lar key area has benefitted in the past 
five years. 

Soviet aid to this area is still neg- 
ligible, but offers of help—and the 
sometimes acceptance of these offers 
—is increasing significantly. The bold- 
ness with which the Russians are pur- 
suing their economic offensive within 
this vital sphere of U. S. influence is 
indicative of the new importance Rus- 
ria is placing on eventual economic 
victory in the Americas. Red efforts 
may be expected to increase rapidly 
here, and if the United States drags 
its feet in meeting the rising needs of 
the Latin Countries, the Soviets will 
find more and more takers during the 
1960's. 

So far, Soviet credits to Latin 
America are as follows: Argentina, 
$104 million; Brazil, $2 million; and 
Cuba, $100 million. It is reported that 
Mikoyan, on his recent visit to Mexi- 
co, offered that country a cash loan 
totaling “more than the United States 
has loaned in the past 10 years.” 

In comparison with Soviet economic 
aid to Latin America, the United 
States during the last five years has 
rendered $586.1 million in Mutual 
Security assistance to the area. Of 
this amount, $208.4 million was mili- 
tary assistance, and $377.7 million 
economic aid in one form or another. 
A breakdown of Mutual Security aid 
for the year 1959 shows: military. 
$48.5 million; technical cooperation, 
$34.6 million; defense support and 
special assistance, $23.9 million; and 
Development Loan Fund, $44.2 mil- 
lion. It is noted that Mutual Security 
assistance to Latin America has in- 
creased during this five-year period 
at an average yearly rate of $17.1 mil- 
lion overall. 

A comparison of Mutual Security 
aid to Latin America, 1955-60, with 
that to other under-developed areas 
of the world shows that only Africa 
has_ received less. 

Out of some $78 billion spent by 
the United States in post-War aid all 
over the world, and from all sources, 
Latin America has received only $5.5 
billion. 


Direct bilateral loans from the 
United States to Latin American 
countries have totaled more than 
, 


$3.5 billion over the past 10 years. 
Direct U.S. investments in Latin 
America now stand at some $22 bil- 
lion—a third of all U.S. overseas in- 
vestment. Private investment in Latin 





America totals $9 billion in round 
figures, and is increasing at about 
$600 million a year. 

In a move unprecedented in recent 
decades, the Prudential Insurance 
Company has just granted to Na- 
cional Financiera, a financing agency 
of the Mexican Government, a $100- 
million loan. It is the largest private, 
long-term loan to Mexico since the 
1910 revolution. It is to run for 15 
years at 6 7/8 per cent interest, with- 
out stipulation as to what the funds 
are to be used for. 

The benefits of private investment 
to Latin American economies are size- 
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PLANNING A TRIP 
TO NEW ORLEANS... 
or anywhere in the world? 


Let the AMERICAN BANK Travel 
Gepartment help you save time, 
trouble, and paperwork. 


COMING TO NEW ORLEANS? The Travel 
Department of the National American Bank 
of New Orleans will make your hotel reserva- 
tions at no extra cost and confirm to you. 


COMPLETE TRAVEL AGENCY SERVICE—Our 
Travel Department offers a complete travel 
agency service. In the U. S. or anywhere in 
the world, the Travel Department can make 
travel arrangements and hotel reservations at 
no extra cost. Also expert advice on passports 
and customs regulations in other countries and 
on immigration into the U. S. For reservations 
or information, contact James G. Byington 
Travel Department Manager. 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING DIVISION— 
Through its world-wide network of 6,000 
affiliated banks in 50 foreign countries, the 
International Banking Division offers such 
services as collection and remittance of funds 
abroad, credit information, financing of foreign 
collections, advice on customs and business 
regulations, and business information on the 
U. S. and other countries. For further informa- 
tion, contact Clarence L. Dupre, Jr., Assistant 
Vice-President, International Banking Division. 


ALL TRANSACTIONS SPEEDED BY AIR MAIL 
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U.S. AND INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES ENGAGE 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 


(Eximbank) 


DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 


Prepared by the Development Loan fund fo 
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> s _(DLF) ae ADKINISTRA 
Foreign Currencies 
| * Dollars (Cooley Loans) Dollars Foreign Currencies | Foreign _Currenges 
Purpose Assist in financing, and Assist foreign econom- Aid in developing economic resources and pro- | Encourage  miti- lat- | 
facilitate, U.S. imports ic development and ex- ductive capabilities of less developed countries. | eral trade an¢ eco- 
and exports. pansion of markets for nomic developnent. 
U.S. surplus agricultur- 
f al commodities. 
Resources $7 billion of which $1 


Nature of Loans 








Up to 25% of proceeds | Annual appropriations | Loan repayments. and | Part of proceds of 


billion capital stock of sales of surplus agri- | ($1.4 billion to date), | certain foreign curren- | sale of surplu agri- 
subscribed by Treasury; cultural commodities. plus loan repayments. | cies arising from sur- | cultural commaiities. 
$6 billion borrowing plus commodity sales | 
authority. and Mutual Security 

loans. 


1. Project loans i.e. to 
foreign gov'ts and pri- 


Loans to (1) private; Loans to foreign governments and loans or in-|; Loans to govepments | 
vestments in private enterprise (U.S. or foreign) 


U.S. companies only, 


of countries reeiving 


vate enterprises (U.S. | including their subsidi-. for projects or programs contributing to eco-| U.S. surplus jgricul- 
and foreign) for pur- aries and _ affiliates nomic development. tural commodities for 
chases of U.S. goods | abroad, and (2) U.S. or development prijects. 
and services for devel- local private companies 


opment projects abroad; 
and 
=] 


_2. Exporter credits. 


private capital available 
on reasonable terms. 


for expanding markets 
for U.S. agricultural 
commodities abroad. 


including Eximbank or IBRD. 


Nature Full or partial guaran- Not applicable. Full or partial repayment guaranties’ of loans by | Not applicable. 
of ties of loans by private | private lenders for purposes noted above, with | 
Guaranties lenders for purposes reserve of not less than 50% of DLF’s liability. | 
noted above. 
| 
| 
——— = — —— - - - — at —— 
Relationship Cannot compete with | None Cannot compete with private capital, and must! None 
to Other Sources private capital, and take into account whether financing obtainable 
of Financing does not loan where on reasonable terms from free world sources— 


Maturity Generally up to 7 years | Up to 10 years. Up to 30 years. Undertermined. Up to 40 year: 
of on exporter credits; up 
Loans to 20 years on project 
cea 8s loans. ; = _— 
Currency U.S. Dollars. | Foreign currency U.S. Dollars, and/or| Foreign currency Foreign currency 
of ' loaned. foreign currencies. | loaned. loaned with oOtjon to 
____ Repayment pay in dollars. 
Interest Current rate 5%4%-|Related to prevailing) 344% for basic govern- 4% and up depending! 4% nS 
Rate or Fee 6% local rate. mental projects; 5°4% on nature of project. 
for profit earning type 
_ as projects. 
Where proceeds of| Generally in U/S. In country whose cur-| Primary emphasis on|In country whose cur-| Principally in country 


loans must be spent,| 


rency ‘is loaned. U.S. procurement. rency is loaned unless | whose currenc)js 
inciuding guaranteed that country agrees loaned. 
private loans. otherwise. 
Decision Board of Directors, with advice of National! Board of Directors, subject to supervision and| Director of ICA with a 
Making Advisory Council on International Monetary and! direction of President. foreign policy guidance 
Body Financial Problems (NAC). of Secretary of State. and advice of NAC. 


Legal Authority 


~Eximbank Act of 1945, 


as amended. 


Sec. 104(e) of Public| Title II of Chapter II| Same, plus Section 104| Section 402 of Mutual 
of Mutual Security Act) (g) of Public Law 480, | Security Act (¢ 1954, 


Law 480 (Cooley 
Amendment). 


of 1954, as amended. 


(1) ICA primarily extends grant assistance to foreign governments. Shown here are only 
f 


oreign currency lending and private investment guaranty programs. In special 


and Section 505 of Mu- 
tual Security Act. 


__ of Public Law {80, 


as amended; aid Sec- 
tions 104 (d) nd (g) 


(2) The Executive Directors of the IBRD, lrsuant 


its Board of Governors, have formulate Article 
cases ICA also extends dollar loans to foreign governments for defense support and Development Association (IDA), whichhave be 


special assistance ($57 million to 4 countries in FY 59) with repayment in dollars or The proposed institution will be an 4liate 
local currency, and interest at 314% to 4%%. sound projects of high priority, promo the e 
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NTERNAIONAL COOPERATION (1) INTERNATIONAL BANK (2) INTERNATIONAL INTER-AMERICA 

___ADMINISTRATION (ICA) : (IBRD) FINANCE CORP. (IFC) . DEVELOPMENT BANK (IADB) 
Investment Currencies Of Member Currencies Of Member 

Currenges Guaranties | Countries—Principally Dollars Dollars | Countries—Principally Dollars 


fe Muti - lat- | 
de an eco- 
evelopnent. 


 proceds of | 
surplu agri- 
commodities. 


© govenments 
tries Ieeiving 
irplus gricul- 
ymmmodites for 
nent ptyects. 








Encourage and facili-/Aid the development of pro-|Further economic devel-|Contribute to accelerating process of economic de- 
tate U.S. private in-|ductive facilities and resources;opment by encouraging|\velopment in member countries. 


vestment in under-de-|in member countries. growth of productive pri-| 
veloped countries, in vate enterprise in mem- 
equity loans and licens- ber countries, especially 
ing arrangements. in less developed areas. 





Authorization issue $1/Capital subscriptions of mem-|Capital subscriptions of{Authorized resources of $1 billion of which $850 
billion of guaranties; ber countries and issues of|member countries of $93°7 million is for “Ordinary Operations” and $150 
with borrowing author- Bank’s securities (approx. $2 million, and proceeds of million is for “Fund for Special Operations” (in- 
ized from Treasury of billion outstanding). $1.9 bil-|sale of investments. cludes, for ordinary operations only, $450 million 
$200 million. lion of capital is paid in, $16 of callable capital to meet defaults on Bank’s 


billion is callable to meet de- securities of which U.S. share is $200 million). 
faults on Bank’s securities, of 
which U.S. share is $5.7 billion. 

Not applicable. Loans to member govern-|Investments in productive|Making, or participating in, direct loans to mem- 
ments, and to other public or/private enterprises only, ber governments and private entities in those 
private entities if guaranteed but may not subscribe to|countries. 
by a member government. their capital stock; guar- 

anty of member govern- 
ment not required. 








jlicable. 























Guaranties of private|Full or partial guaranties of|Not applicable. May guarantee in whole or in part loans by pri- 

U.S. investors against|loans by private lenders for vate investors. 

inability to convert for-|purposes noted above, if such 

eign currency earnings|loans are guaranteed by a 

or capital into dollars, member government. Guaranty 

and losses from confis-|authority has not been exer- 

cation, nationalization |cised. 

7 or war. | —- 

; None |Cannot lend where  private|Cannot invest where pri-|Cooperates with other sources of financing, The 
capital available on reason-|vate capital available on!/Bank shall take into account the ability of bor- 
able terms. reasonable terms. rowers to obtain private loans on terms which in 

the Bank’s opinion are reasonable, taking into ac- 
; | jcount all pertinent factors. 
40 years |Not applicable (guar-! Generally about 10 years.|Not determined. 
janty limited to 20\Generally 15-25 years. 
years). 
1 CUlency| Not applicable. Currency loaned, mainly U.S.\Currency invested— |For “ordinary operations” in currency lent; for 


with Otion to | 
dollars. 


dollars. ‘Usually U.S. dollars. \““special operations” in whole or part in currency 
\of country where project is located. 








(13% per annum of ICA|6% currently —based on cost|Currently about 7% plus|Not determined. 


ally in country | 
CUITENC)js5 | 


liability for each riskjof money to Bank plus 1%\|contingent interest, stock| 

covered. commission and 44% for ad-joptions, or other benefits.) 
ministrative expenses. 
Not limited to U.S. procure- 
ment. 


Not applicable. 








Not limited to U.S. pro-|Not limited to U.S. procurement. 
curement. 


| 





wr of cs with advice of NAC.” |Board of Governors or, as del-|Board of. Governors  or.|Board of Governors or, as delegated, the Board 


402 of Mutual | 
y Act ¢ 1954, | 


jegated, the Board of Directors;|as delegated, the Board 

U.S. Director instructed byjof Directors; U.S. Direc- 

eee NAC. | mpae itor instructed by NAC. __ 
Section 413(b) (4) of |Articles of Agreement; andj|Articles of Agreement; 
Mutual Security Act of {Bretton Woods Agreement Act.jand International Finance 


of Directors; U.S. Director instructed by NAC. 





|Agreement Establishing The Inter-American Bank; 
jand Inter-American Development Bank Act. 








ended; aid Sec-| 1954, as amended. ‘Cooperation Act. 
04 (d) nd (g) | 
lic Law $80, 

| 

{ 
> IBRD, rsuant to a recent Resolution adopted by the member countries whose needs cannot be cage ae og | met by the IBRD. Its capitaliza- 
yrmulate Articles of Agreement for an International tion will_probably be $1 billion, of which the U.S. subscription will be about $320 
), whichhave been submitted to Member Governments. million. The IDA presumably will have considerable flexibility in lending operations 
be an @liate of the IBRD and would, by financing and will make loans with soft repayment terms. 


y, promos the economic development of less developed 
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more 
is necessary to meet minimum require- 
ments of the other Americas. 


able and extend far bevond the in- 
vested basic capital. But it is not 
enough—and it will not be enough. 
The U.S. Government has been slow There is concern in official circles 
to acknowledge this, but begrudging- that many U. S. companies operating 
ly it has come to the realization that in Latin America have taken too 
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obvious advantage of prevailing low 
wages. This in effect constitutes recog- 
nition of the fact that companies have 
sometimes tended to exploit Latins in 
countries whera they operate—a long 
standing grievance of the working 
classes and tender for communist agita- 
tion. Officials may make determined 
efforts in the future to impress on 
U. S. companies operating abroad the 
dangers inherent in this situation, both 
for themselves and for the prestige of 
the United States, 

It was precisely this that gave Fidel 
the readymade excuse he needed for 
the takeover of U.S. industry in Cuba. 
There is noticeably increased resent- 
ment among Latins toward US. private 
capital investments—unless these in- 
vestments come under radically new 
conditions and in partnership with 
local capital, such as the Kaiser indus- 
tries in Brazil and Argentina. Kaiser 
gave the Latins virtual half interest in 
his enterprises, a big voice in manage- 
ment, and (this is the radically dif- 
ferent outlook ) frankly looks forward 
to the eventual complete takeover of 
the enterprises by the Argentines and 
Brazilians. 


Private capital will continue to play 
an important and useful role in the 
development of Latin America. The 
assistance program planned by the US. 
Government will in no way interfere 
in the field that is open to private 
enterprise. On the contrary, govern- 
ment assistance can only help private 
enterprise by paving the way for 
greater influx of private capital 
through improved relations and higher 
standards of living. But it is the shift 
in the form.that government assistance 
is taking—the shift from  military- 
economic aid to economic-social aid— 
that may be expected to turn back the 
communist tide in Latin America and 
to win in that important area the 
struggle for the minds of men. 

Yet throughout the struggle against 
communism that lies ahead, the fact 
must be kept sharply in focus that 
economic and social victory over com- 
munism is not the end in itself, but 
merely a means to the end. And what 
is the end goal? 

The end that we are working for in 
Latin America, above and beyond vic- 
tory over communism, is humanity it- 
self. That the peoples of the other 
Americas should be able to live in 
dignity and freedom, and in the real- 
ization of the basic wants of mankind; 
that they should enjoy adequate and 
sanitary housing, freedom from hunger 
and disease. land to plant their roots 

a basic education, and industry to 
provide them fruitful labor. 
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COLONIAL SPLENDOR to MODERN FUNCTIONALISM 


Guatemala is the “Land of Eternal Spring” in many ways. Not only is the 
climate salutary; the re-birth that spring signifies may be seen in many 


ways. Typical of this is Guatemala’s architecture, constantly growing along 
with the country. 
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